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by an American artist. Since its first exhibition in New York 
the work has been in a measure repainted and greatly improved 
in its general effect. As this fight took place at night, the artist 
was ena:bled to introduce a thrilling effect of light from the burn- 
ing vessels, and flashes from the many hundred guns, with con- 
siderable dramatic force. There is not much poetical feeling 
given in the work, but its impressiveness, and grandeur of its 
composition, more than compensate for its lack of sentiment. 
Mr. Casilear had an ' October Afternoon,' a landscape and lake 
view, which is a picture of rare beauty, and as quiet in tone and 
poetical in santiment as an Indian-summer day, which it in effect 
typifies. Mr. James M. Hart's ' Peaceful Homes,' a reminiscence 
of the Connecticut River valley, was also a feature in the exhibi- 
tion. Since this picture was first painted, the canvas has been ~ 
cut down about one-third, and the composition greatly concen- 
trated. In its origin'al state the picture lacked unity ; it was, in 
effect, a half-dozen works on one canvas ; but now, however, 
the interest is confined to the foreground homes and their pas- 
toral surroundings, and every minor incident is held subordinate 
and attuned in harmony with them. Aside from the brilliant 
execution of the landscape, Mr. Hart shows considerable force as 
a cattle-painter in the delineation of the group of cows in the 
foreground. There are also some cleverly-painted landscapes 
by John B. Bristol, David Johnson, William Hart, John Wil- 



liamson, Herman Fuechsel, Jervis McEntee, T. L. Smith, John 
A. Parker, Richard W. Hubbard, and Worthington Whittredge. 
In figures Mr. Guy had a finely - painted interior entitled 
' The Loving Mother,' which was contributed from Mr. Sher- 
wood's gallery. A young mother appears bending over a crib, 
in the act of laying her baby down by the light of a candle which 
is held by a little girl. The expression of the mother's face as 
she kisses her child good-night, and the effect of light upon 
the group, are given with fine feeling, and in its poetical signifi- 
cance and truth it has rarely been equalled upon the canvas 
of an American artist. Messrs. Constant Mayer, J. G. Brown, 
E. Wood Perry, Cornelia W. Conant, George H. Hall, B. Frank- 
lin Reinhart, and Frederick A. Bridgman were also well repre- 
sented in this department. Among the other strong American 
contributors were William T. Richards, A. Bierstadt, C. Moran, 
K. Van Elten, S. S. Carr, William Bradford, Th. Jensen, Arthur 
Parton, A. D. Shattuck, and Francis A. Silva. Of foreign art 
there was a good display of pictures, representing the names of 
Bouguereau, Carl L. Miiller, Z. S. Pott, of London, Vautier, of 
Diisseldorf ; A. Dorph, Ed. Frere, W. Amberg, Carl Hubner, 
Jules Goupil, Defregger, of Munich, Z. Bakalowicz, and Trayer. 
The exhibition attracted a great many visitors during its continu- 
ance, the grand total of which was estimated at 20,000. The 
spring exhibition of the Association will take place in March. 
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THIS time-honoured institution, which was organised in 1825 
and chartered a few years later, will celebrate its semi-cen- 
tennial some time this year. The design of the managers is to or- 
ganise a chronological exhibition to be composed exclusively of 
the works of members from its organization down to the present 
time ; and the Council of the institution are already engaged in 
arranging the committees to carry out the details of the plan. 
At present there are only three charter-members of the Academy 
living, namely : Asher B. Durand, John Evers, and Thomas Seer 
Cummings. Mr. Cummings gave up the pursuit of art several 
years ago, and retired with a handsome competency to spend the 
remainder of his days in Connecticut. John Evers has been living 
in retirement on Long Island for many years. Mr. Durand, the 
third member of the group, removed his studio to Orange, New 
Jersey, some eight or ten years ago, where he still pursues his art- 
work with much of the enthusiasm which belonged to his early life. 
It is proposed, in this semi-centennial exhibition, to bring out 



the early works of these venerable academicians, together with 
those of Morse, the first President, Henry Inman, Morton, In- 
graham, Elliott, Kensett, Suydam, Launitz, Leutze, Mignot, the 
Mounts, Rossiter, Wenzler, and others, down to the youngest 
living member of the present day. In anticipation of this event, 
an effort is now in progress to pay off the existing debt of the 
institution, which amounts to $35,000 only, secured on real 
estate valued at $400,000. This debt the academicians propose 
to pay by voluntary contributions of pictures which are to be 
sold, and the proceeds applied to its payment. To increase the 
efficiency of the Academy schools, the Council have resolved to 
reopen the fellowship fund and solicit subscriptions for that pur- 
pose. Great efforts will also be made to maintain the annual 
exhibitions upon a standard equal to that of last year, which, if 
attained, will' make their present edifice self-supporting, and will 
leave a respectable surplus of income, aside from the special 
funds, for increasing the efficiency of the schools. 



THE ART SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



The Common-School System of Massachusetts. 

'T'HE passage of an act by the Legislature of Massachusetts 
-L in 1870, making drawing one of "the studies in the public 
schools of the State, and the appomtment of Mr. Walter Smith, 
of London, late head-master of the " Leeds School of Art and 
Science and Training School for Art-Teachers," as State-di- 
rector, gave a renewed impetus to the cause of art-education in 
America, which is felt in almost every section of the Union. 
Previous to this action on the part of the people of Massachu- 
setts, there was no organised system in any State, nor indeed is 
there now outside of that Commonwealth ; but the good seed 
has been sown, and it will soon bear fruit. In Massachusetts 
the law requires that free industrial drawing-classes shall be 
established in all cities of over ten thousand inhabitants. Last 
year twenty cities complied with the law, and three disregarded 
it entirely. In the last report made' by the State-director, he 



suggests that the law shall be amended so as to include all towns 
of over five thousand inhabitants, which would include forty- 
three more. The number of drawings exhibited in 1872 was 
six hundred and twelve; and in 1873, twelve hundred and. nine. 
Mr. Smith, in his second annual report, refers to the difficulty 
of obtaining competent teachers for the free industrial classes, a 
want which is, unfortunately for the interests of art-education, 
felt in every city where drawing is taught. 

The Brooklyn Public Schools. 

Early in 1873 a system of free-hand and industrial drawing 
was introduced in the public schools of the city of Brooklyn un- 
der the auspices of the Board of Education, "and Miss M. J. Dyer 
was appointed as instructor of the classes. One teacher, how- 
ever, having over thirty schools, with upwards of two thousand 
pupils each, to organise into free-hand drawing-classes, could 



